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Abstract 

The author presents philosophical learning assumptions that support the construct of learning-centered learning. This 21st- 
century construct supports learning environments that create intrinsic motivation, accommodate individual learning-style 
characteristics, give increased control to individual learners, and see all learning as multidimensional. 


American educators have a mindset about learners and the learning process. Although all educators do not have the same 
mindset, many see teaching in terms of controlling: what students learn, how they learn, and how the learning is measured. 
This mindset focusing on teaching - rather than on learners and the learning process - seems to be fairly common among 
American educators of today. 

Here, at the start of the 21st-century, we educators are being urged to rethink how we look at learning and teaching. We are 
being asked to shift our thinking and our philosophical mindset to what I call learning-centered learning (Reynolds, 2005), to 
emphasize the learner and the learning process. This rethinking has had a long history in the ebb and flow of educational 
philosophy in the United States, but it was during the mid-1990s that an interest in learner-centered and learning-centered 
strategies was rekindled by an article in Change by Barr and Tagg (1 995). In that article, they suggest we shift our mindset to 
rethink how we see learners and more importantly, how we as educators can impact the learning environment. 

By looking at five learning assumptions, we can identify some changes in our mindset that will help us to implement a true 
learning-centered learning construct. 

Learning Is Fun 

The construct of learning-centered learning supports learning environments where learning is viewed as a lifelong process and 
a natural, developmental process that has value for its own sake. Learning is seen as multidimensional, and therefore affects 
the learners’ cognitive, emotional, and physical being. Learning is an enjoyable and productive learning activity (Reynolds, 
2005). 

A number of elements make up the mindset shifts needed by educators to embrace this learning assumption. One focuses on 
the idea that learning is an enjoyable and productive human activity. Some educators seem to emphasize that learning is 
“hard work,” an attitude which may produce anxiety and pressure on learners. P.A. Trout remarks, “Higher education is not 
supposed to be Club Med or a New Age seminar. Learning (and teaching!) entails frustration, anxiety, disappointment, shame, 
pressure, sweat and tears” (1997, p. 29). These or similar philosophical sentiments have been expressed by other educators 
and may even be part of our own mindset. Is learning a process of anxiety, shame and pressure, or is it a natural human 
process of self-direction and self-control that is stimulating and enjoyable? I think it is the latter. 

We can define our species as the “learning species.” Our survival through the ages has relied on our ability to learn and adapt 
to changing environments. Has all this learning been produced by pressure on humans to learn, or is learning more of an 
aspect of our human makeup and survival strategies? We all know hobbyists who spend hours on end working and learning to 
improve or develop their hobby. To the outsider, this effort of a hobbyist might be viewed as hard work, but to the hobbyist it is 
very enjoyable. One can see similar activities from those that are sometimes called workaholics, but I think only a few of these 
workaholics see their efforts as hard work. 

Ronald Gross has described a state of learning that may account for this type of human experience, the feeling of becoming 
engrossed in what one is doing. Gross (1991) calls this state of learning “flow”: “In flow experiences, intense concentration on 
what is relevant develops the ability to merge unselfconscious action with awareness and to alter the experience of time” (p. 
54). The enjoyment of being lost in one’s own learning activity can be a rewarding experience, but one of the problems may 
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be that so few educators have had these learning experiences in their own lives. Other factors that contribute to the fun of 
learning is the learner’s control over the learning process and the influence of intrinsic motivation (both of which are addressed 
later in this article). 

Others have embraced the philosophical assumption that learning can, and should be, fun. R. Schank (2000) writes, “Contrary 
to what the schools would have you believe, learning should be fun” (p. 13). Schank conveys the essence of the joy of 
learning when writing about students being smart; “It’s about falling in love with a subject and being intellectually curious about 
it” (p. 40). The idea that learning is a natural and enjoyable human endeavor is also supported by Andrew Lippman from the 
famed Massachusetts Institute of Technology Media Laboratory. In a 2002 interview, Lipman remarked: 

The point is that learning is a natural activity that takes root when you do it yourself and when there is an emotional reason 
to be attached to the knowledge. Whether this is “student-centered” or the result of an inspired lecturer is less important 
than engendering the notion that learning is contagious, natural and fun. (p. 12) 

The mindset that learning can and should be fun is a philosophical shift for educators. One way to enhance this shift is for us 
to think about our past learning experiences and identify those that were enjoyable. I am confident that many of us have had 
those learning experiences. 

Controlling and Directing One’s Own Learning 

The construct of learning-centered learning supports learning environments where understanding, controlling, and directing 
one’s own learning is essential for becoming a lifelong learner. Learners are given ever-increasing opportunities to expand 
their control and responsibility over what is learned, how it is learned, and how the learning is measured (Reynolds, 2005). 

One of the hardest philosophical shifts in the mindset of educators is to accept the learning assumption that learners need to 
be given these increased kinds of control. This article cannot address all the facets related to how learners should be given 
more control over the learning process. Here, I would like to concentrate on the measurement of learning outcomes and how 
educators might give learners more control over this area. 

Many of us educators may accept the assumption that learners have different learning-style characteristics, so we may already 
see the need for varying learning strategies to accommodate different learning styles. Educators are generally less likely to 
see the need to vary how learning is measured. For example, many of us use essay exams in courses for which we are not 
measuring writing skills, which automatically gives good writers an advantage over poor writers and thereby negates the true 
measure of a learner’s knowledge or skills. 

In learning-centered learning environments, learners are offered a number of ways to measure their learning. Learners can be 
offered a number of assessment choices, such as multiple choice exams, essay exams, research papers, or portfolios, to 
mention just a few. A good example of a learning-centered learning measurement tool would be the use of “science- fair” 
types of projects. These projects are generally associated with science courses but certainly could be structured to work with 
other subjects. The “science-fair” types of projects allow the learner to select a topic of inquiry, decide the learning strategy to 
use, and then create a way to demonstrate or display the results of the learning outcome. In other words, the learner selects 
what is to be learned, how it is to be learned, and most importantly, how the learning is to be measured, which are key 
elements to an effective learning environment. 

I have made the argument (Reynolds, 2005) that a good example of a learning-centered learning environment is working on 
one’s doctoral dissertation. A doctoral dissertation can be viewed as a major “science-fair” type of learning project. When 
pursuing a dissertation, the learner is required to select a topic (research area) to be investigated (what is to be learned); 
complete the research on the topic (how it is learned); and, then present the results of the research (how the learning is 
measured). It does seem sad that learners need to reach this level of education to experience learning-centered learning. 

The American Psychological Association (APA) has identified 14 learner-centered psychological principles. The APA Report 
(1997) states that “successful learners are active, goal-directed, self-regulating, and assume personal responsibility for 
contributing to their own learning” (p. 7). For learners to start to control and direct their own learning, they will need 
opportunities to do so. We can start to offer these opportunities by shifting our mindset. 

Learning-style Characteristics 

The construct of learning-centered learning supports learning environments where an attempt is made to build on the 
strengths, interests, and needs of individual learners. Accommodations are made for the diversity of individual learning-style 
characteristics and the diversity of learning environments (Reynolds, 2005). 

Most educators accept the assumption that learners exhibit different learning needs or have different learning-style 
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characteristics, so the mindset change needed here is primariiy one of “theory into practice.” individuai iearning preferences 
can be defined as a pattern of unique personaiity and environmentai characteristics. Learning-styie characteristics can be 
categorized in a number of ways. They may be identified as faiiing into three domains: cognitive, affective, and physioiogicai. 
i use the foiiowing six categories: perceptuai preferences, physicai environmentai needs, sociai environmentai preferences, 
cognitive styies, time of day, and motivation (Reynoids, 2005). 

What is the phiiosophicai mindset shift that is needed to impiement the construct of iearning-styie characteristics? The 
rethinking of how to heip iearners better understand and use their own iearning preferences wouid go a iong way in support of 
this construct. Dr. Stu Werner and i have identified a three-stage modei to heip iearners identify and use information about 
their iearning-styie characteristics. The three-stage deveiopmentai modei (Reynoids & Werner, 2003) asks iearners to first 
identify their iearning-styie characteristics; next to understand their current effective or ineffective iearning strategies; and, then 
to construct new iearning strategies that incorporate their own iearning-styie characteristics. The awareness of one’s own 
unique pattern of iearning-styie characteristics can be a great heip in deveioping more effective iearning strategies. 

Another “theory into practice” strategy that can shift the mindset of educators is for us to make the construct of iearning-styie 
characteristics overt to our students. We can taik with them individuaiiy about how each student can better understand her or 
his own iearning-styie characteristics. Even a generai discussion about iearning-styies can heip students start to think and 
understand how their current iearning strategies may or may not be supporting their own iearning needs. Aiso, students can 
independentiy investigate the construct of iearning-styie characteristics and use that information to deveiop more productive 
iearning strategies for themseives. 

Learning Motivation 

The construct of iearning-centered iearning supports iearning environments with a iearning cuiture, where the emphasis is on 
deveioping the iearner’s intrinsic motivation to iearn and producing a iifeiong desire to “iearn about iearning” (Reynoids, 2005). 

Many educators accept the use of rewards, as seen in grades, to promote motivation. This assumption about extrinsic 
(externai) motivation is so prevaient in most educationai environments (K-higher education) that it is considered the norm. The 
changes needed here are the recognition that extrinsic motivationai strategies may do more harm than good and a mindset 
shift toward more acceptance of the vaiue of intrinsic motivation. 

Aifie Kohn is a popuiar writer who addresses educationai topics as weii as other sociai issues. Kohn (1 993) writes about the 
issue of motivation in his book Punished by Rewards. He suggested that extrinsic rewards, such as grades, stars, etc., can 
reduce the intrinsic motivation that we want iearners to deveiop. Kohn (1 993) writes: 

The use of rewards for reading, writing, drawing, acting responsibiy and generousiy, and so on is cause for concern, not 
oniy because these things couid be intrinsicaiiy motivating but because we want to encourage rather than extinguish that 
motivation. Extrinsic motivators are most dangerous when offered for something we want chiidren to want to do. (p. 87) 

Researchers (Deci, Koestner & Ryan, 1 999; Vansteenkiste & Deci, 2003) have documented the negative effect on intrinsic 
motivation that can be caused by externai rewards (extrinsic motivation). The impact of using externai rewards is a serious 
concern, say Deci, Koestner & Ryan (1999): “When institutions — famiiies, schoois, businesses, and athietic teams, for 
exampie — focus on the short-term and opt for controiiing peopie’s behavior, they may be having a substantiaiiy negative iong- 
term effect” (p. 659). 

The mindset shift required to produce a cuiture of intrinsic motivation to repiace externai rewards is not going to be easy for 
most educators. One strategy that might be used in our current educationai system is to shift graduaiiy away from using 
externai rewards and toward iearning assumptions that nurture intrinsic motivation. One of the key eiements that wouid impact 
the creation of more intrinsic motivation is to change how iearning is measured, i have outiined eariier that “science-fair” types 
of projects aiiow iearners more controi over how their iearning is measured. Other measurement toois, such as student- 
prepared portfoiios, research papers, and criterion-referenced exams, wouid start to create a cuiture where intrinsic motivation 
couid deveiop. 

The mindset shift in regard to deveioping iearning environments that promote intrinsic motivation is not going to be easy for 
some educators. This is truiy a phiiosophicai shift that is based on the iearning assumption that individuai iearners need more 
controi over what is iearned, how it is iearned, and how the iearning is measured. 

Learning Resources 

The construct of iearning-centered iearning aiso supports iearning environments in which other iearners, teachers, famiiy 
members, community peopie, empioyers, and others are seen as iearning resources. The toois of technoiogy are used 
effectiveiy to produce information iiteracy for each iearner (Reynoids, 2005). 
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Many educators today use a wide-range of learning resources. Generally, educators might agree that effective learning relies 
on multiple learning resources and the ability to access and evaluate those resources. So the shift in the educators’ mindset 
about learning resources may be concerned with who should select and control those resources. 

The construct of learning-centered learning requires that learners be given increasing opportunities to expand their control and 
responsibility for their own learning. This control should also include the selection and evaluation of learning resources. The 
way that learning resources are being offered to students is changing. For instance, we see textbook publishers changing the 
way they offer books. Textbooks of the future may only be offered as online text, with expanded support material, such as 
video clips, study guides, and searchable databases. Yet, even with this expanded availability of how learning resources are 
offered, learners still may not have the opportunity to accept and evaluate their own learning resources. The mindset shift 
needed here is to recognize the need for learners to expand their control over the selection and use of their own learning 
resources. 

Students may also use other people, such as other learners, family members, teachers, and subject experts, as learning 
resources. The term collaborative learning is generally used to describe learning that occurs when a learner interacts with 
other people to meet a common learning goal. Using others to facilitate the learning process is an element of one’s own 
learning-style characteristics. Educators need to keep in mind that not all learners function well with others. The key here is 
for each learner to be able to decide if other people can help and how others can help in reaching their learning goals. 

Assumptions into Practice 

It is difficult to measure the impact certain philosophical constructs may be having on a large, diverse educational system such 
as ours. We have a public school system with shared local and state controls, and with ever-increasing influence from the 
federal government. Along with the public system, we have the influence of private schools (some religious-based and others 
not) and the home-schooling movement. We have a higher education system which is also very diverse with all the 
complexities associated with that diversity. Community colleges are trying to serve their own communities, while public and 
private colleges and universities strive to meet the needs of all their stakeholders. To my knowledge, there has not been a 
widespread drive by any of our educational systems to implement learning-centered learning environments. With this said, 
there are a few signs that learning-centered learning has been put into practice - on a limited basis. 

Several areas of the U.S. educational system are fertile ground for using the construct of learning-centered learning. 

The home-schooling movement seems to be an area of our current educational system that would be receptive to the 
construct of learning-centered learning. Even though home-schooling only impacts a very small percentage of K-12 students, 
it does offer the possibility that parents can create and practice their own learning philosophy. With this freedom to create new 
and different learning environments, home-schooling offers an opportunity to create learning-centered learning environments. 

Kochenderfer and Kanna (2002) write about successful home-schooling and describe 1 0 different home-schooling styles. One 
style is called unschooling and is based on the writing of John Flolt. The unschooling style can have different meanings for 
different people. Kochenderfer and Kanna (2002) stress the freedom to learn that is associated with the unschooling style, and 
that “Unschoolers embrace that freedom and believe strongly that learning happens naturally and effortlessly and they trust in 
their child’s ability to direct their own learning” (p. 47). That freedom to learn is also an integral element of the learning- 
centered learning construct. 

Public schools are another likely site for learning-centered learning. There is a current effort by the U.S. Department of 
Education to initiate reform in the nation’s high schools. The current emphasis seems to be to focus on implementing the “No 
Child Left Behind” law at the high school level (Aspey, 2005). Over the years, some successful reforms have been made to 
some public high schools. A good example is the Fl-B Woodlawn Secondary School in Arlington, Virginia. The school was 
started in the early 1 970s as an alternative to the traditional high schools. Bahrampour (2005) notes that most of the decisions 
made at the school are made by committees on which some members are students. At this school, students create new 
classes, are free from hall passes, and are permitted to call everyone, including teachers and staff, by their first names. This 
public high school - that gives much of the control and responsibility of the learning environment to its students - was also 
ranked number five in NewsweeKs 1 00 Best Fligh Schools in the country for 2005. Giving learners the freedom to control their 
own learning environments is what learning-centered learning is all about. 

Community colleges offer one of the best opportunities for this learning change. The League for Innovation in the Community 
College has been at the forefront in trying to transform community colleges from teaching to learning institutions. Terry 
O’Banion, past president and chief executive officer of the League, wrote about his concept of a Learning College in his book A 
Learning College for the 21st Century (O’Banion, 1 997). One of the six key principles described by O’Banion is that “The 
Learning College engages learners as full partners in the learning process, with learners assuming primary responsibility for 
their own choices” (p. 49). 

Now for the third year, the League is sponsoring a Learning College Summit. One of the goals of the Summit is to “increase 
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understanding of the concepts of the Learning Coiiege as a framework and inspiration for affecting institutionai change to 
improve student iearning, performance and success” (League for Innovation in the Community Coiiege, 2005, p. 3). The 2005 
Learning Coiiege Summit’s program iisted sessions with tities such as “A Tooi for Deveioping Learning-Centered Facuity” and 
“Living and Leading in a Learning-Centered Coiiege” (Learning Coiiege Summit, 2005). The League’s efforts iiiustrate the type 
of reform needed in aii community coiieges. 

Making the Change 

As educators, we must rethink how we view iearning. We must make the mindset shifts needed to support iearning 
environments where iearning is seen as muitidimensionai and that accommodate diversity of iearning-styie characteristics, 
promote intrinsic motivation, and give each iearner expanded controi over the iearning process. 

Why is this change so important? Community coiieges wiii continue to face a number of chaiienges as we move through the 
21st-century. One chaiienge is to assist students to become effective iifeiong iearners. Community coiieges wiii need to focus 
their attention on iearning about iearning. The process of iifeiong iearning is infiuenced by how we interact with our ongoing 
iife experiences. My hope for the future is that individuai iearners wiii obtain the abiiity to understand, controi, and direct their 
own iearning. Community coiieges can piay a vitai roie in this pursuit. 
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